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ABSTBACT / i 

The ifelationship between sociolinguistics and * 
educational concerns is examined, the focus of the paper beings to 
discover how cjarrent developments in sociolinguistics are 
contributing to the field of bilingual educatioji. Following a brief 
discussion of related legislation, basic questions concerning 
bilingual program implementation are raised, regarding , resources, 
goals and objectives and the meaning of bilingual education. The 
success or failure of bilingual education is seen ^o depend upon the 
extent to which sociolinguistic knowledge is called upon or developed 
i^/ resp'bnse to five basic issues: needs assessment, goals- and 
c/bjectives, ' materials and resources, tezwrher education, and . 

/evaluatio^L Broad indications as/ to what has been done in .these areas 
are given # Jr discussion of functional .language, functional language 
^competence, • and. of the usefulness of sociplinguistic research in 
determining language attitudes and functionaJI. language use for 
bilingual education contexts precedes a description of what a 

, socioliirguistic framework for bilingual education would entail. 
Materials, resources, teacher education^ and evaluation are discussed 
in this context. The American Institute of Eesearch and the •Center 
for Applied Linguistics ^models for evaluating^Title VII programs are 
outlined. (CLK) . ' - 
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1.0 The RelatlonshJLj^ of Soclolia^ulstlcg to Educat ional Concerns 

^It will not be c^, purpose here to evaluate the strengths or weaknesses^ 
of this particular S<^^"e Court decision but, rattier, to examine hdW current 
developments in socijilioguistics are contributing to the f^eld of bilingual 
education. 

- ■ • t ^ ^ 

This bilingual ,«(4u^tion legislation, like much of educatitwial legislation. 
Is really an expresa^dh of a moral value derived from a' great deal of intuition 
• add from' very llttl^- eiiplrical research. Social acientists had not provided our 
Congress with a cle£« mia base for bilingual educatipti any more than they had 

offered amp,le evidejace^hat enforced busing of school children would improve the 

' 'I. . ; ' • ^ ^ 

plight of segregat^i fe'Utk children. In fact, when confronted with tH^ asser- 

tion that bilingual|tej|j;lalation preceded the knowledge upon which it could be 

based ^ the lawyers ||or|b|th Lau ^d Aspira^ readily adniitted^that such was the 

case, noting^l^t;^! t^^' without such legislation, the knowledge base might 

never be started.^ ' llhU'i*^^ not to say that no knowledge .base existed prior to 

legislation, rat'he^ thatjlt was far from adequate and convincing. Nor la this to 

cast criticism on the Ij^gislation, for it was undoubtedly well motivated and much 



needed.. It is called td Atention, in this case* "as a rather humbling reminder , 

that linguistic and educational research here, and in many other instances, tends ^ 

to follow the legislation Jather than precede it. 

In fact, the deve Icjjpitietital model might be said to look something' like the 

following: • " 

• FIGURE 1 

Research 
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• 4. 
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1.1/ The San| Frianclsco Situation \ 

In San Francisco, the c£ty schbol system faced the need to develop a master 
plan by which Lau vs. Ijlichols could be carried out in the schools. It was atr 
this time, months after the value system had been legislated that a conqept 
and application became foremost in the minds of the schools. In developing ' 
this master plan, it became evident that the legislation had left a great deal 
which was unclear. ^ In order to develop a plan for seven thousand children from 
Chinese,- Span j[.sh,^ Japanese and Tagalog speaking homes, it was necessary to an-- 
s\;er the foriowing questions': 

a. l^ich children can best benefit from bllingua^l education? 

b. Which 'Communities want^^'iililngual ifeducation? 

c. What do the communities understand bilingual education to be? 

d. What arev.the goals and obje9tives of bilingual education? 

e. What resources are Callable to implement these goals and objectives? 
What new resources are needed? 

g. What staff training is necessary for successful implementation of these 
goals? ^ 

h. What evaluation, procedures can best determine how successful the individuals 
and programs have been? * 

1.2 Five Critical Issues ' 

i Although each of these questions appears, on the surface, to be an educa- 
tional qucation, in reality each involves soclolinnuistic knowledge aild assds- 
tance. Today, the eventual success or failure of bi-lingual education in tfie 
^United States will heavily depend on the extent to which sociolinguistic 
knowledge Is called upon or developed ^in response to five issues involving: 
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1.2.1 Needs Assessment > This is a term used in America for what a linguist 
might call sociolinguistic survey work. The schools are growing more and more ^ 
hostile to the notion of outsiders coming in arid doing research on them. Research- 
has become a, dirty word but needs assessments are generally acceptifble. , 

1.2.2 Goals or Oblectives , Linguists have asserted sociolinguistic theory 
but they have not yet developed bilingual education theory. Until |they have | . 
clearly specified the parameters' of language^ maintenance, transitional bi- 
lingualiam or some" in,termediate theories, they will not have contributed max- 
imally to bilingual education. 

^.2.3 Materials and Resources . Sociolinguistics hgs made singular contributions 
in language variability as it relates to phonology and gramnier, but not as it 
relates to' functional language. The latter may prove to be the most useful 
contribution of all. 

1.2.4 leagher Education; Sociolinguistics has contributed the concepts of 
variability and continuum * to education but it has still not impacted clearly 
enough on either pre-service or in-service education. 

1.2\^5 Evaluation . Recent government guidelines for implementing the Supremo 
CoUrt rlecision have clearly specified that aaBessmenC o^E individual language 
abilities must go far beyond anything, currently in existence. Most language 
testing, in fact, is discrete-point testing. That is, \t isolates a given 
feature for analysts on the assumption that the correct representation of 
that feature will reflect a more global undnrstanTding than that '(or any other) 
feature might be expected to providfe. For example, if a child fails to dis- 
criminate b'etween shoes and choone, he can be said to not be an effective speak- 
er of English. The recent government guidelines ♦indicate that such discrete 
point testing distorts the reality of language' usage and must be .avoided in the 
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future* The guidelines argue, insitead, for an assessment of spoken language in 
a natural and realistic social context. They say, in effect, that to measure 
language effectively, one must hear it spoken continuously tn contexts and 
settings in whicK n^tifril use of siSch language can be expected, both in and 
out of school* The sociolinguistic implication^; of these guidelines^ are exciting 
They support most of the known critical measurement points of sociolinguistics : 
the legitimate existence of variation, the need ior realistic contextual concerns 
when analyzing language, the possibility of a language continuum rather than . 
discrete-poinu polarities and the extreme importance of ethnographic observation 
and analysis. 

At least part of the reason why sociolinguistic •knowledge did not preceed 
legislation. in the United States stems f^om the fact that appropriate research 
was not conceived of or carried out in time tp be useful to the legislators. A 
second' reasTDn, is that research had been isolated from the school setting. Third 
is that educators, especially classroom teachers had built a defense against 

research, terming it abstract, impractical and not related to the real problens 

. & ^ 

of teaching. This situation, coupled with the growing hostility of minorities 

« 

tcwdrd researchers, tended to cut off researjch which could serve the questions 
posed by the Lau vd. Nichols decision and by educators concerned with falling 
SAT scores, writing ability, re^jiding and other language arts area^. 

Sociolinguistics permeates the five crucial issues not^d above in a number 
of ways. ;Ehe more obvious sociolinguistic Implications derive from the need for 
effective language descriptions. I'hat I prefer to discuss, however-, is the 

' / ■ 

usefulrleos of research in both language attitudes and* functional language use, • 
for bilingual education contexts. - ^ 
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2*0 ^ Language Attitudes 

f Underlying' both the .Issue pf needs assess;nent aad goals or objectives Is 
the need for basis information. Crycial ta'the development of any action 
program involving 64.1ingualism is the need to determine answers to a nunber of 
important questions Including^ the following: 

2.1 Language Ability Judgments ^ * 

What* is the extent of the ability of the child to speak the langt^ge of j 
the host country or community? Although this would appear to be a adSnple 
question to answer , actually ^it is not that easy. In the U.S. i in th^^ast we 
have simply relied on teacher assessmervts of the child's ability to speak 
English. Any analysis -of such information, however, can demonstrate many 
errors. Immigrant children have been said^to speak such exotic* non-languages 
as Austrian, American Indian, and Swiss. We also can cite many examples such 
as that of the J^exican -American community in Lansing, Michigan where the children 
are aaid to be f lu<5nt( in English even thouf^h they are hy^ far the lowest achievers ^ 
in the language -related school subjects such as r(?ading, spelling, writing and 
speech. The school's inability to assess the child's language abilities accur- 
ately i3 also evident from demographic ^nalyoes. In Fairfax' Oounty, Virginia 
for example, 10% of the school population is BUck yet 907. of the children 
identified in that county as educably mentally retarded are Black. The San 
Franciscjo schools records show ^practically no Chinese -Americans as deaf while ^ 
most of the educably mentnlly retarded a; c native ^anish apoakers. There is 
little need for research in this matter. The school statistics speak eloquently 
to the fact that teachers are generally not c"hmj;)c»tc>nt to nnflofifl the Inngupge 
ability of nen-mitive speakero of the host country^a language. 
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In an* effort to determine whether parents of iramljjf ant children could 



identify tjhe English ability of their children any better 
pprsjonnel, the Center for Applied Linguistics receTntly coAducted a study in t;he 



Chinese ^peaking community of San Francisco, in the' Spanii 



than could Che school 



Ih.'^s peaking Mexican^ 



American community in 5I Paso, Texas, in the Spanish speabjjing Cuban rAmericari 
^community in Miami, Florida and in a. Navajo community in Arizona. In each case 
the^ parent's ability to assess the English language ^bliitjjr of their ,own children 

was neither worse nor better tljap'that of the schools. Uaijng our independent 

1 ■ . \ 

analysis of specific children's ability to use English as^a base, the parents 
and t^ie school records were generally only fifty to sixty pifcircent accurate. 

Thd major conclusions to be drawn from theso.data. are that it is not easy 
to assess language ability of a student and that accurate assessments of an 
individual's ability will be best ma46 by a professional. The usual procedure, 
that of relying on teacher assessment is no mprq^ and no less reliable than that 
of the bureau of census approach, asking th6 paiPont. The major problems in 
teacher assessment are both of teacher knajledgci about languagS^'and teacher 
attitudes toward it. Language is so invisible tb most people that they think 
they know all about it. People are^l^iot aware oi language as they us^ it, 
making the subject a fruitful one for stereotyping and false- information. The 
basjlc attitude of the American schools regarding the assessment of language 
abilities is that it is easy to do. Either onG^.asks the teache?flto do it (after 
all., the teacher is a professional) or one admij|ioters one of our many standard- ■ 



izcd tests. Our faith in existing GtWardi2cclvt;e8t8 is astonishing, particularly 
in the area of language ability, where surface panifeo tat ions of language are 
Inevitably assumed to be useful indicators of the critical measui*cment points 
Of ability. A linguist's casual scrutiny of suc^.h, tests reveals that they are 
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highly questionable from the vie^apoint of content Validity. If an effective 



needs^ assessment is to be undertaken, *a critical question to be addressed 



If - ■ ■ 

be the one invcilylng attitudes and abilities in the assessment of language- 



ability; 



2.2 'Subiective Reactions .» ^ 

A second imi^ortaht language attitude question concerns the subjective 
feelings of |:He targejt language group toward the host language. A critical 
aspect of ndeds assessment involves coming to grips witl^.the itnmigrant group's- 
attitudes tivard learning, the language of the hpst country k The literature on 
language atjtitudesj vindicates clearly that motivation for language learning 
• identifies two leatner-types : (1) the integrative language learner, whose- desire 
it is to become a p^rt of the host country to the extent that he is willing to. 

' abjirtdon hisi former language and cfulture. (2) the* instrumental language learner,- 

1: i ■ 

who is iptetested jprimarily in "getting- along" in the^ost country without ncc- 
essarily abandonih|f his native language and culture. It is important that any 
program directed ttf* itnmigrant groups understcnd the basic motivation. of such 

. i - ^ - - ' - ■ 

- groups in oirder to lpe&t identify the sort of teaching program which best suits ^ 
their needs. The Ipforinat ion Currently available seems to be directed more at 
adults than Ichildren, for a child ia motivated by other factors than the larger 
society's aplproval acceptance. Child peer pressure, for c:jrample is a great 
motivator, aloiig with the desire to please gdraeone, often a parent or teacher. 

A sopiplinguistic perspective on lansuage would, also argue 'that, the host 
society will ^^so need tp consider its attitude tcwa^d^^Che language of the 
immigrant. In the. case 6^ the children of migjfant workers, whose use of the 
host language will be -temporary, .it wiU^be jjcful for immigrants to learn the 
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host language while presi^rvitiR the, mother tonf>ue > for It will be oi^^ly a year ' 
or-two uatil tha^chilcl will likely return to his homeland.' If the mother tongue, 
is' not encouraged and the child loses efficiency in it while gainlng*ef ficiebcy 

* * i 

in the.hos^ language,^ vje. will ha:v'e succeeclexl iji producing etill another problem 

for the immigrant child when he returns to his. homeland and, for that matter,^ 

in dealing with his family in trfe host country. In tl?e United States^ one of 

the 'most important' underst'andings of the work on language attitudes InJ the 

schools has been th-at of getting the host community to'' recognize and appreciate 

./ . * 

the language and culture of tlie newcorfier. Education is sdnuehoi^ predisposed 
towara' unity rather tWn diversity, ^despite the fact that it is this very^ 
diversity which offers us our hamanity^ It is diversity which sets off great 
literature from the coimonp lace and serves to express, -as the English poet,, 
Alexander Pope observed, 'Vjhat oft was thought'but ne'r so well CKprfessed 

' In America, -^KJtk on the language attitudes of minbfiizieB . has been dorain-* 
ated by resdarch on the attitudes of teachers , ^ since ' this seems closest to the 
problem of the children. Naturally one does ^ not .go to teacherd and affer to 
change their attitudes, for attitudes are subtle phenomena Ofiich-operato al: the 
subconscious levels o£teii;>original assessmenjts of qjtt^tudes cart be obtained.by* 
of Bering a stimulus, .ejLther in the form of a tape recorded^ segment^ of speech 
or a wi:itten observation involving language with whjLch the' respondent can' agree;, . 
disagree or respond at^some point on a scale. Mpot often, the respondent assumes 
that"' the question ekiots in the pedagogical real^ir rather than asi'a languagp'^ ^ 
attitu^ic question. * For example, we have atjked teachers, employers > gcnferal.pop- 

• ulations and tiven children to listen to a speaker, on taper, then to assess .his 
intelligence, languapo ability, emi^loyabillty , ^potential for success, friendli- ' 

tness, desirahinty, etc/ Tlie results i^ave becin alternately predict^iblc and . 
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ast6ni8hing/ ' In Miapi , for example , it W^s found that Cuban- A«neri,can employers 
reacted mor^^gatively t0| the Spanish accented English of Cuban-Americans than 
they did tG the speech of vernacular English speaking Miami Blackis."' In. 
' 'Washin^n, D.C. , employers were able to identify the four socio-econbmic classes 
^f'ilack Washingtonlans from as little as thirty second^: of taped speeclj on the, 
top^ic of leisure activities. Fu/rthermore , these employers assigned jobs, to - 
the taped speakers which stratified/exactly according to the speech indicators 
of socio-economic status. Attitude -studies have even been administered to pre- 
school children. In an original exjper iment in which tape recorders were placed 
inside boxes paintexf like happy clown- faces, a matched guise technique was used- 
*with l?oth vernacular, and standardVBlack English to determine the attitudes of . 

children toward these language varities. The results showed that. racial prejudice 

■ • * " ■ ~. • * . ' ^ ' 

begins as eatly as four years pld in girls, followed slightly later, usual, 

by boys', ' . 

. The field of reajding may offer still arfother instructive example. Some 
linguists and educators*adyocated that thfe Unguagg beginning point-^^f'feihe 
child who habitually speaks af vernacular version of language might be worth 
examining as the potential cause for reading failure. In the late sixties, 
several articles appeared, based on their author's unwillingness to believe that 
these children we^'re not learning to read well (or at all) as a result of some 
sort of genetic handicap or in some rjandom' or accidental distribution. * , , 
On the assumption that differences between the child's spoken language and ; 
his literacy mateflals were at least partially responsible for *the fact that so 
• many poortreaders are found- among speakers of various vernacular versions of > 
English, several research directions have been projected. At least three Such 
hypotheses rfave been posited as approaches for reducting the mlsmatckv.Wween 
the Vernacular Black English used by some beginning readers and the middle class 
language In which their initial reading materials are wi^tten.^ 
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A. . First teach children to spjak Standard English, then teach them to read it. 
*B. .Develop beginning materials in Vernacular English. 

C. Teach teachers about Vernacular English so that they will not confuse its 

*."* .♦. '- 

. U9e with redl reading problems. ; • 

To date, thert has been little research to support, without qualif icat^ion 
B ' • • • ' - " .- 

and question, any one pf these approaches individually. Research has been * 

hampered by inordinate negative public reaction to any attempts to implement B. 
A, th^ standard, histqrical approach, has never been proved to be supportable. 
Some progress is being made on C but the^ road has been,- and will continue to 
be, slow atid rocky* These hypotheses are of particular interest;;, to the bilingual 
situation since parallell^can be found in all three of them. ^The first hypo- 
thesis says, ess^^ntiawlly ,: let the immigrants learn our language. The second 



\ 

parallel's the bilingual maintenance approach suggesting that learning skills and^ 
cognition cdn best be accpnimodated in the child's native tongue. The third 
parallels ^the bilingual situation in the are^ of attitudes. It suggests that 
the host country should be helped to appreciate the values, beliefs, culture, 
and language of the immigrants. It is perfectly obvious that any biLingu^l 
situation offers more than a language problem; it almost always suggests a social 
structure problem as well. Language and culture are inseparable, with, language 
being one conveyance of culture values. In the. United States, we I)ave not been 
notoriously succesisful in teaching teachers to appreciate the language df 
vernacular Eng].ish speakers but some progress has been made. William Labov's 
comparison of the logic of the arguments of vernacular Black English, speakers 
who were'^id to be disadvantaged with the argumentation patterns o^ stand^^ 
English speakers was.alinost revolutionary. It presented the notion that 
ntaanin^, creativity . originality and sii^nif icance can be revealed through 
vernaculat, non- prestige versions of a language. It should not be too difficult 
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to translate the significance of such activity into a bilingual situation. 

2,3 Determing Goals ' . * 

A third important language attitude question concerns the goals and i ^ 
objectives of the program itself. These do not successfully comte about as a 
result of imposed norms but rather in terms of sensitivi ty to cotnmunity values , 
beliefs and attitudes . Working with the San Francisco school' system, we dis- ^ 
covered that the most efficient method to insure success otf the program is to 
first secure cdtnmunitv input . Exactly what did the coniaunity exp6ct from, the 
program? Did they value their own langua^and culture? To what extent did 
they want to maintain it? What was theit ..reaction to the host conmuni^y 's 
attempt to learn it? Did they value the host language and culture? To what 
extent ^id 'they want to leatn it?Mhese and many other questions vere also, 
asked of the school system representatives in order to determine the match or 
mismatch between the goals of the community and the goaJ.Q of th^ schools, # 
Obviously, great differences were found. In many causes, ^the school appeared 
to be interested primarily in maintaining a low budget. Others seemed more 
interesed in teaching the newcomers to be like them, linguistically and ^ 
culturally.- Often neither the community nor the ^schools were able to articulate 
or even conceptualize their goals. In such cases it behooved the consultants 
to state possible or tentative goals for them, then ask them whether or not 
these were their goals. It was a tender situation but one which was possible 
to carry' out largely because all parties were treated with dignity. 

These are only some of the attitude questions which need to be addressed 
in preparation for a bilingual program. There are many more which a socio-. 
linguistic survey or. as if vou prefer, a heeds assessment could address.. 
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'3.0 Funetlonal Language ^ V 

Social, legislative and judiclall) pressures are making question^ of t-hl&«'^ 
type crucial in the education o£ children from homes and communj|.ties where 
English -is not the only dominant language. Experiences growing but of the Lau 
vs. Nichols Supreme Court decision, the Asp ira Consent Decree in New York City 
and the various Bilingual Education bills has feVealed a basic gap in the ' 
knowledgie l)ase for educat^ional prograihming. There is no doubt that legislative 
and judicial action has effectively provided momentum for education to be more 
responsive to £he needs of children who are linguistically and culturally , 
different from the loalnstream. However, the Momentum requires educational *^ 
technology that is only beginning to be developed . ^- * , 

For example, the Aspira Consent Decree requires that the placement of 
Children in educational programs using English or Spanish as the medium of 
instruction be determined by their ability to " effective! Iv participate " in th^ 
instruction. This legislatioa preceeds the technology upon which it can be 

., ■ ^ ' ' . : ^ ■ - ■ ■ 

based by a wide mark. N0 assessment instruments are (available which purport 
to test this ability.^ There> is a growing concensus among' second language 
specialists that tests of grammar and phonology are not accurate predictors 
of effective participation and th^t functional langtiage competence is far more 
crucial. That is, to-^sa^ tha.t a child is effecti^ly participating irv a clas§> 
room when he* can seek clarification, or ^get a tuf^n. seems much more crucial 'than 
when he can make proper use of past tense maft'kers/ To develop assessment 
instruments capable of testing what needs to be tested, there must be av.^llable 
an inventory of the functional language competence demanded' in the educational 
setting at the various age/grade levels. 



J, 1 Studvlnjg Functional Language Como^tence 

.Functional language competence is tb'e uncjerlying knowledge that people have . 
that allows them ta use^ their language to inake%utt^rances ' in order to accomplish 
" goals and to under strand the utterances of .others iTi^T^ms/ of their goa^ls. It 

includes a knowledge of what kinds of, gipals} language can aoc6mplish (the functions 
of language) and what are pertaissible Utt^ran? each function 

(language strategies)^ . Figure ? displays a .stuall sample of the functions. 



strategies and utterances/fchar have been noticed;^ for ^ English speakers: 
'.'FUNCTION . STRATEGY ' UTTERANCE 



* *: ' ' ' ^ ^ . ' j 

Giving an order T 


PeriEormative. 


/ I hereby order^you to 

COwv^ nuuKs • ^ 


" ■ , i 


Direct Imperative 


Give Jane some food. 


i 

! 

1 

% j 


Wh -Imperative 


Won't you .please iiuy 
me some candy? 

*' ♦ 0 


■ ■ ' •. ■ i 


Statement 


Mr, Jones , -I need . 
j - some more paper. 


Protnising 

1 

i 


Performative 
* ' * 


I hereby promise you 
* that I will be home by 
eleveti. ■ - ■ 


i ^ ' 


Future Statement 


I'll be home by eleven. 




Conditional 
• Statement 


If you give me a dollar 
1 I'll be home by eleven. 




Questions 

• 


Will you. let me take 
^ care of my own affairs? 



FIGURE 2 
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This figure Is in no way complete. There. are many mor.e functions, many 

. . ■ . . ■ / ' 

other strategies for each function and, of coikjse, many other utternaces which 
could be used for each strategy.. More important, the ffgure is incomplete in 
Chat the context of each utterance needs to be specified to insure that the 
utterance is permissible to accomplish the function. For example, the sentence, 
"If you give me a dol]^r, I'll be home by eleven" ip a promise only if the con- 
text shows that the addressee desired that the speaker come home at that time, 
and if thie speaker believes that a dollar is valuable incentive. It cciild 
also be a threat if the context shows that the addressee desjLres the speaker 
tO'Stny away and the s^qaker either considers receiving money to be in- . 
appropriate or ccnsii3<irs a ;dollar to be 'too little money to be an incentive. 

Functional language ccmpetenJce also accourtts for knowing what utterances 
cannot do. In Epgiish, the statement ' ^ou are fired " works to fire the 
addressee but the xitterance, "you are -a frog ," does not work to tutn Che 
addressee into a frog. In Uestejrti countries,, at least, uttering the words, "1 
divorce you" does not constitute the completion, of divorce proceedings but "1 
christen you John " does-work to christen a child. Likewise if a teacher tells ' , 
a student, " you have one minute to get over here ." the utterance can act as an- 
order but if the sttxlent says the same thing to the teacher such a meaning is, 
at best,. far-fetched. « ^ 

This ^ery sketchy and incomplete discussion of some aspects of functional 
language competence shows that a speaker ' s underlying knowledge must be extensive 
and complex.' In the literature of llnguigtic s . sociolinguistlca and philosophy 
three other terms ^re also used to refar to functional language competepce: 
communicative compQtence/ pragmatics of nntural language/ s pfeech act competence . 
All who have studied this phenomenon agree that language users. cannot possibly 
learn. und stiore in memory all of. the complexities of funct^pns, strategies and 
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utterances as item lists any more than they can store phonological or granmatifal 

language^' item lists. This, knowledge must learned and stored according to 

■ ^ t 
organizational principles. These ' priViples may be considered constitutive rules 

which account for the successes and failures in the utterances meant as piromises, 

for example, but they al^o separate promises from orders, requests for Infor- 

mation, etc.. In a- similar mann«$r, the constitutive rules of football not Only 

account;/ for the siltcesses\br "failures of particular plays but also account, for 

football arid not baseball or basketball. ^ . - ^ . • , 

» * 

at appears that language iunction&i unlike phonology and grammar, are - 
developmental almost throughout qne.'s life.. Few addlfcs, fot. example, ever become 

** * ^ . ' i ' ^ • 

proficient at tha iknguage function of condoling . For the sake of .survival,. 

... I 

children learn how to interrupt appropriately rather early. They learn that 
interruption is <:omplex and often asymetrical (teachers can interrupt children 



rather "blatantly but children it develop sophrsticated 'strategies for inter- ' 
rupting teachers.) One also learns how to avoid being, interrupted, ^how to get 
or avoid a turn iti talking," how to refual,' how to clarify., how to obfuscate with 
dignity (se'e especially the Watergate transcripts). What may be considered 
rudeness may be only an imperfectly developed sense of interruption skills. It 
would seem critical for teachers to be able to distinguish, between these matters. 

3.2 ^pplvine Functional t^nmiage Competence Crofig-Cu U^T^Uy. 

Much about functional language appears to'^e very»culture specific. Wliat 
remains to be researched are specirics concerning the functional language 
cotnpetence necessary for effective interaction in an educational setting ^nd 
a comparison of the realization of such competence across cultures. What 
appeara to Atoerican teachers^ to be defiance in m^msMS. refugee children (arms 
folded in front of them) is actually ay.ance of ^tifemi ssiyer.es .g in that culture.. 
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We need to know'i^hat functional language performance by children is judged , 
necessary or desireable by teachers evfen though it may not be necessary or ^ 
desireable fof effective interaction. We need to obtain data on the differences 
in 'functional language competence across cultures and languages and what the 
demands of the school setting are on such functions. Such research has only 
begun but it offers' a much richer source of- explanatory power concerning the 
mismatch of child language and, school language thdn has heretofor been conceived. 

4»0 ^ Sociolinguistics and Educational Program s * 

The interference of one langtpge ;5yst;em upon another Is not a new' cDncept 
in linguistics. Foreign accents Jare well known, examples of this. In sucb^ 
Cdses the\phonology of the mother tongue is used for both languages, modified 
only slightly if 'At all. Likewise, the grammatical patterns of one language 
systeto may intrude upon another system. Interference ti^ay be noted in the 
production of language, whether written or spoken, but also in the reception 
of language. In producing *^language, interference tendg to result from the 
difference between the language systqms. in receiving language, interference 
may also result from the similarities between the language systems. An educated 
speaker will need to be able to hear and understand a number of varieties of 

0 ■ " 

his language. Likewise such receptivity should be developed for a number of 
varieties^ijf the literary language: forrt^l, informal, older versions and 
slang. . ♦ ^ ' V 

'As noted earlier, perhaps the single most important contribution which 
sociolinguistics is making in the area of language interference is in identifying 
the* acquisit iota and effective use of language functions. It is quite likely 
that the ultimate but still elusive definition of an effective language user 
will, depend on our ability . to describe the contt^ol of language functions. 
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4.1 Materials and Resources * 

At the motnent, very little is available to the' schools in the area of 
functional langixage pedagogy. On the other hand, sociolingulstic contributions 
to learning language have indicated that context plays a very important role. 

In the c^se of bilinguar. education, the principle pf moving from known to 
unknown is fundamental,^ A child who speaks one language is required to learn 
a second language by the process of receiving content instruction in approxi- 
mation to the realistic social context so necessary to good language learning. , 
It is not the same as total immersion, but it comes considerably closer than 
pull-out or other lan^^e instruction which does nat transmit content knowledge 
or skills in the process of aequisition. Naturally, such language instruction 
cannot always be accommodated by the schools, nor. is it always the, most 
relevant strategy. " ^ y 

A Sociolingulstic framework for bilingual education would specify such 
socially realistic contexts. In addition, sociolinguists would'argue for several 
realistic social contexts. - Language learning takes place in many contexts 
other than the classroom. In fact, children have the ability to learn any 
language apart from the teaching contexts. Studies of multilingualism in other 
countries o£fer clear evidence of this suph as Sorrensonfs research with 
Amazon Indians who live ^ in a social structure which demands that one marry out- 
side of one's own language group. Thus, husbands and wives always speak 
different native Indian languages. Local missionaries speak Spanish. But the 
children of the community have the moot bilingual demands of all. Their play-' 
mates have many languages and the average child must go through life learning 
many languages. .• 
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Likewise 5 many bilingual children are not cdnsciously aware of the fact 
that they are bilingual at-all. ^When questioned about language they respond 
that they speak "Grandma-talk" to Grandma arid "playgrbund-talk!' to children. 
In the successful Canadian immersion programs some children know only that the^* 
school' words, suc^jjLs vert and, rouge are different from the home words for the 
same colors, gvemf and red . Such knowledge, whether conscivDus*^ or not, is at the 
heart of what soc^olinguists ^ave referred to as language domains. Such domains 
are the road map^ - for the realistic contexts in which successful bllipgualism - 
can take place. ^ ; . f 

Considerable; recent research has been done, on the role of social context 

• • • 8 

in native language acquisition. In Piaget's early vork> it was. concluded ^ 

that small children do' not talk to each other in spontaneous play .settings 

because they do not recognize each other 's -perspectives and adapt their speech' 

^ ' . \ \ ■ •^ 

to their needs. More recent research has. led to different conclusions. Shatz 
'9 

and Gelman also studied the four year* olds' ability to adjust their speech 

to the listeners in a series' of experiments. VTheir studies indicate that four 

• ■ * \ * 

year olds adjust to two year olds in one manner put po peers ^nd adylts with a , 

much fuller range. Rosenthal's research^^ indicated that three to four -year 

olds have learned to' discriminate between languages spoken to them and by four 

to five they are able to distinguish between dialects of the 3ame language.^ 

* ' The sociolinguistlc emphasis on realistic social context in bilingual . 

education has the ultimate benefit of facilitating the transfer' of language 

skills from orie lisarner to another which is, of coutd6 , the optiinuni contexts 

of language learning. Good language instruction will need to develop mor^e 

creative ways of making use of peer teaching, a long-held tertet of socio- ^ 

linguistics. Perhaps the most successful peer teaching program at present is 
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.ftie Hawaii English Project in which decisions about learoing are made by the 
learners. The teachers, in the p'rog»am, are not Regarded as the main source of 
infonnation for their K to 2 .students. The program is currently under expfe.ri- 
mentation in a bilingual community in Caf i'fornia and' it certainly bears watching, v 

• • - 

A critical concept of sociblinguistics involves the continuum', in contrast 

to binary polarities. During that research on various vernaculars, for example* • 

it. became clear that speakers of a dialect do not always produce either the 

stigmatized or the favored pronunciation and grammar a*<9 that individual as 

well as gr-oup distinction in language production tends to fall at various - 

points on a continuum rather than at one or the other end of it. The principal 

of the continuum is realistic in that it accounts for variability and provides 

a -fig^ unitf'^ measure for language statements, i 
» t , * ^^^ ^ 

The Sociolinguistic continuum also obt^rlnsin the -dimension of. time, 

. particularly in'terms of how language change, takes place. For the bilingual 

.education classrooms, the principle of the continuum ds critical. Most language 

learners are at some sxjrt of stage on a continuum, of language Acquisitioriv^\ 

Teacher expectations must be calibrated to such a continuum. and not locked into 

an expectation of native-like perfection. As nqpd earlier, it is difficult to 

imagine how a child could loam a language wlfUotit making mistakes ^tti it. Such 

mistakes often can be plotted on a predictable continuum of acquisition. A good 

bilingual education program will account'' for such a continuum. 

What this section on materials. and resources says, in effect, ia that the 

relative newness of the idea of sociolinguistically based materials and resource^ 

precludes their availability at this tirie. . In any case, sociollnguisti'cs is rfot 

a method or a bag of tricks and its inf luen<fe taay be much subtler than this. 

Sociolinguistic knowledge of r->^Tl«tlc contexts, the £ pntinuui(i and the ^Pprepl, - 

AtMon of language variabili ty, is more likely to be incorporated in new materials. 
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teacher training programs and evaluation procedureaii' 



4.2 Evaluation . , , ^4 . • 

The preceeding focuses 6n language attitudes a^^on language functions were 

. ■ ■ * ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

presented as pseful areas o£ (roatribution to billngigal education from the per- 
spective of fiociolinguistics*^ Naturally they' also imply a concurrent socio- 
linguistic description of the languages involved, although such work was' not 

\ . ^ s . • ... 

the focus of this paper. These sox:iolinguistic contributions (or potential <f . 
contributions) could also be of assistance in the area of evaluation. 

As noted eaylier, the Aspira Consent Decree in New Tork City specifies 
that the school system shtjuld determine in which language , 'English or Spanish, 
the child can most •effectively participate in the classroom. That school 
system's department of research pursued the question by devising two discrete 

point tests, one in Spanish and one in E^iglish, made up largely of phonological 

. . ' ^ ' ■ ' " . • ^ , ' ■ * 

and grammatical iti&ms. The assumption was that such test; questions will yield 

" • * * . ■ 

* an answer related to the child's dljility to participate in the classroom in 
one language* better than the other.' It is not our purpose heire^to catalog all 
^ the absurdities of this procedure but it should be stated that it is'^t likely 

that any test of grammar or phonology will adequately reS^eal the potential for r 
'effective participatiorPin the classroom. 

It did not occur to the test developers that to determine s^^ch participation, 
one might-observe the langueages in use in the classroom, to define ^^hat "effact- 
ive partlcipation"vreally meana, and to t^eck out subjective judgments of such 

V 

effectiveness ' on the part of teachers or even peers. Instead they found some 
surface level 'tneasuretnents of language ability, measured them and pretendeid that 
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•they were important. What tj^fe"* legislation calls for is a clear statement of 
what really matters in terms of effective language functioning In the clfssroom. 

If the schools had only stopped- to' consider the matter, they might' have 
concluded that it is likely to be far more important* to be Q^jle to seek 
clarification than td^produce appropriate i^oundlng vowels or grammar. Empirical 

evidence is clear that one can become thfe^ American Secretary of State witfiout 

• * , ■ ^ ■ 

producing American sounding English, speath. On the other hand, if one cannot 
use language effectively to clarify, to promise, to assert, to request, to ^ 
command, to refuse, to get/ invited, to open, to close, to continue, to interrupt, 
etc., one will not ge.t very far at all. , ' 

In a separate research project at the Center for Applied LingpisticB , •the 
study of functional language use and development ±3 underway,' It focuses on 
children age four to eight in a mcfnolinguatl , middle class environment. 

This research project was set up ta describe the developmental -Aspects' of 
some of the$e language 'function$. Thq results of such research will get at i^e 
heart of ^hat it Sne^ns to effectively participate in. the classroom, at least 
In terms of language use. " . . 

The ♦field of educational e^^aluatton, however, is dtlll in its infancy,, and 

■ » * 

^methods of assessing bllingi|ial education progratn$ ajre not better off than are 

evaluations of other, types of programs. It will behoove any bilingual education 

* » 
' program to display clear and convincing evidence of its value, however, and 50 

we mtist constantly work toward improving our knowledge base. In America, 
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millions* of doll^^rs are spent annually on local school systems for bilingual 
education. Our largest funding' S )Urce , the U. S. of fice of Education, Jias 

<1 ** . * '4. 

accuiflUlated Jiundreds of evaluations of individual programs (althotigh i 
problematic as to whather or not anybody ever reads them)-. *A re^JSIt^random V 
sanlple d£ one hundred such evaluations yielded only sev^n^^^jRl met our two 
minimal criteria: that the evaluation be carrie'4 oOt^l^^an outside evaluator 
(not connected to the project) and that^^*the treaAipent group be compared to some. 



Drt^j^f^l/^d^an effective bilingual 



.equal non-treatineat group. Iti ^an effort 
^education evaluation model, the Cet^^^l*^ for Applied Linguistics staff recently 
undertook,. the evaluation of dA^J^ate I^i^^^^ bilingual progyatn^. The 
following will' bo a desc*:^?Jtion of the current status of evaluation of Title 
VII programs by th^^^Aferican Institute for Research (AIR), followed by the CAL 
^evaluation modw." . ^ — ^ ; ♦ '1 

4:2.1 ThQ^ll,RL Model % - , i 

UW6 Blliniual Education Act mandated an evaluation 'of Government fund^4^ 
bilingual , education programs with recults .available in Nf!v^mber 1976. tUq t^tudy 
has"th35ee partes: an exploratory study, an exemplary study and an lS2a£t study. 
The following I is only a capsule suCTiary of these rather lengthy preliminary ^ 
reports. 

Tlie expljoratory study indicates .that bilingual education has had a positive 
impact by increasing the student's self ^concept , by increasing parent parti- 
cipation in the education process and by generally developing a cpmnunity 
recognition of language diversity. The ..general conclusions indicate phat the' 
major handicaps in the program were the shortage of capjible bilingual teachers, 
the lack of teadhlng ij^terials and some flaws in the funding process which ^ , 
limited the usefulness c€ the program. 
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The exemplary study Wjis an, effort to Idenlfy programs whljrh could serve 
as^models for doing things to other schools. The four programs eventually , 
selected, included three in Texas (Spanish) anil one in M^ne (Fren^ . Thele, 
programs were ostensibly selected (therefore, valued) Because of thel^ effective- 
ness in teaching school content in both English and the home language and 
because* of their bicultural aspects'. In reality, they were selected primarily 
because of their ability to t^ach English to non-native children. \This is a 
serious flaw in the miodei and has received much criticism. 

The impact study selected 37 Title VH programs which were in their fourth 
and fifth years of operation (and were therefore assumed to bq solid, A series 
of tests we're administered via the child's dominant language or , in the case 
af bilingual children, in both languages^ The areas of measurement i&cludelj 
language- assessment in Spanish, language in English, mathematics assessment in 
Spanish, mathematios assessment in Enjglish and Etudent attitudes, Also^ 
examined wefe the effec^^fi of class, income, community, project level, etc. .The 
results were^then matched to th.^ comparison program. The further stages of 
the -work examined wli£ch aspects of the program have the greatest impact 
(teacher training, school environment, individual factors, etc.) The taajof 
flaw' in this section of the work concerns the test instruments themselves. 
Existing standardized tests in English (Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills-CTBS) 
and Spanish (Problema de lectura) are the sole measurement instruments for 
reading abilities. For Spanish mathematics, the dTBS) was translated into 
Spanish. ^ / 

In addition, the impact study also includes a classroom observation . 
component, noting teacher -student interaction. Self ' concept is being measured 
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♦ by a student questionnaire in Spanish aiid English, Parents avid teadiers are 
'also given questionnaires to assess their attitudes toward bilingualism, the 

.9 • ' ■• 

. school, each other, the children, etc,: r 

The Significant aspect of the AIR evaluation is that ^'addresses the 
major claims of .bilingual education: 

a. that children will learn basic skills and concepts faster and more 
efficiently in their Mother' tongue. 

b. that children will learn to read better through their native language, 

c. that children will develop or maintain positive self concepts through 
instruction in their native tongue. " ( 

.d. . that^ the culture and language of non-natives will be^ maintained rather 

' . - i 

than eroded through a bilingual program. 
^ One can question the methods used by AIR in addressing these claims. Its 

is my contention that assessment 'instruments which measure language and culture^ 
are guilty of viewing only the surface of the problem. J^hen measuring language, 
one is tempted to measure what one can see, '^especially the vocabulary and the 
pronunciation.^ These features appear to be easy to measure and they occur 
frequently enough to appear 'to be significant. Unfortunately they often provide 
the very discrete point measurements which are the least useful measurements 
of language ability. It has been observed that language is like an icefcerg, 
with onlj' the superficial parts in plain^iex^. Figure 3 may be illustrative. 
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Semantic Meaning 



Functional 
(pragmatic) 
Meaning 



FIGURE '3 



J 



There is difficulty in measuring the really important aspects of language, 
especially semantic and pragmatic meaning, but these are certainly more 
critical, as noted earlier, than are vocabulary and pronunciation. Mogt 
language tests deal only with the surface phenomena and hope that these 
features measure language ability. In addition such tests tend to wrench 
language from its normal spoken context, they try to measure spoken language 
with written latigu^ge measures, and they assuAe that skills are learned ear 
and maintained at a level conscious enough to be measured long after such 
early skills have been allocated to the point of unconsciousness. More 
realistically, the aspects of language most often measured in language 
learning might be seen in a slightly different way. (Figure 4). 
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Phonology 

Lexicon 

Grammar 

Semantic Meatfing 
Pragmatic Meaning 




Onset of Language 
*' Learning 



Well Developed 
Language Learning 



FIGURE 4 



Figure 4 is a schematic representation of the various- language accesses called 



on by a speaker, as he acquires a second language. At any given stage ;Ln the 
acquisition of the language (onset A, B, C, wall developed) all access^^ are/ 
xn operation but in different degrees x>f cruciality and in different relation- 
ships to each other. Thus, in commilnication, a learner at onset will be ex- 
pected to mainjtain a high awareness of ^phonology and lexicon which, at stage C, 
becomes automatic and therefore less useful to measure. The point h.ere is 
that most language tests do not take such a« dynamic into consideration. 
Frequently they assume that phonology and lexicon'. Important enough at the 
onset, continue to be useful measurement points throughout the language program. 
They do not. Nor have such programs learned to call on semantic and pragmatic 
meaning as learning devices or strA|Cegies in the later stages of language 
learning. Good evaluation measures o^ bilingual programs will get lesstthan 
useful indicators of language ability until we learn to control these factors. 
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4.2.2 The Illinois Model ^ ' 

in the autumn of 1975 the Center for Applied 'Lingulst'ic agreed to servQ 
the evaluators of the downstate Illinois Bilingual Education Program with Dr. 
Andrew Cohen as Directir. The project contained three major components: a 
retrospective study, some pilot studies and an ethnographic study. 

The retrospective study is simply an effort to find and evaluate all the 
available records, 'test scores, grades, etc. for as many children as possible 
who were in. bilingual education px;ograms during the previous three yfea!rs. A 
total of 220 such children who are still In such a program in third arid fourth 
grade were located and their file^ are currently biaihg analyzed. A control 
population of children were just starting the bilingual education program in 
third or fourth grade serves as a control group. 

There are three pilot studies: one uses the Basic Inventory of Natural 
Language (BINL) , uses the use of SOBER-Espafiol and the last is an ethno- 
graphic study. ' 

The BINL technique, developed by Charles H. Clark, attempts to elicit \ 
' child language by avoiding the asymetrical adult to child question routine. 
The primary goal of BINL is to train children to tell stories to their peers 
resulting in ana lyzabie language data without adult intervention. The material^ 
used include pictures, sequence pictures, and other devices. The resulting 

data are analyzed by teachers. Cfur study compared the BINL results with an 

i ■ 

independently motivated error analysis wh*ich our staff developed to try to 
determine whether or not the ^INL actually measures what it claims to measure. 
Our-^err or analysis. was done on the entirety of the jecorded material from which 
th.e BINL samples weria taken only, of course, with a limited number of children 
/<20 children from second to fifth grades in Argo, Illinois). The major con- 
elusion of our study concerns the teachers as a language evaluator. We found 
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that in spite of the, simplicity of the sampling procedures and he simplicity 
of the scoring procedures, teachers tend to ignore specific procedures and 
sometitnes tamper with the dat^. That the teachers seemed prone o doctor up 
the results, for i^hatever reasons, seems to indicate that the use of lion- 
classrooTn teachers as evaluators would reduce the energy wasted oi correcting 
the research after the fact. Other findings of the study indicate that the 
BINL puts too. heavy a valu^ on subordination as an indicator of language 
proficiency. 

The SOBER-Espanol -^ilot study is currently underway and results ar^ not 
yet available. The SOBiER-Espaftol test provides a rigorous taxonomy of task^ ^ ; 
involved in reading Spanish, rather than English or a translation from English^ 
This program is being watched carefully because , until reqently, American 
. teachers have known more about how to teach English reading in bilingual programs 
than how to teach Spanish reading*. The significance of this for bilingual 
education is that any assessment of reading abilities will need.^to be carried 

out with instruments designed specifically for that language, not merely a 

f 

translated version, ^ / 

The ethnographic study was conducted in Elgin, Illinois, Rather than to 
study l^rge numbers of students for general features, it was decided to study 
intensively* a small number of students, in this case', three first grades. These 
children were videotaped in a number of settings throughout the school yea^, 
the measurement points being the number of seconds of talk in English, the 
number of seconds of talk in Spanish, the context of the interaction, the 
gloss of the interaction and code switching v;ithin an interaction. 
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In addition to the differential use of , language, this study also analyzed 
motivational^ personnel and social aspects o£>speech within th^ plassrpom* The 
sort of questions asked were the following: - 

1. IS the subject more verbal in the bftfingual classroom or the mono- 
lingual classroom? » • 

2. Are there more peer ij:iteractions in one or the other settings? 

3. Does the child participate more often in teacher directed activities 
in one settling than the bther? 

4. What is the nature of the child's interac|:ions from one, setting to the 
next - is he more social, more cooperative, more involved in studies, etc/? 
This is not the place to report findings of* this study but only tt^ indicate some 
dimensions of the evaluation instrument. Ethnographic evaluation is becoming 
more. and mor^ prominent as an alternative to statistical or quantitative designs. 
In the case of the bilingual clasaroom, careful ethnography is a must. 

5 . 0 Conclusion s 

This^paper has suggested that recent sodiolinguistic research has' a great 
deal to contribute to the field of bilingual education. Language attitude 
studies have imnediiite application for all important survey work in the context 
of bilingualisra. It is difficult to set goals for any/^Sucat ional project with- 
out first obtaining the feelings of the community, the teachers, the children 
^ and the parents. Functional language studiefs h^ave immediate application for the 
development, of evaluation instrum<:nts , since a child's ability to ^se language 
efficiently is vastly more critical than lexicon, pronunciation or gtammar. 
Not all of the answers to the educational concerns of bllingualism can, be located 
.£n extant sociolinguistic re^search, but the directions have been laid out and 
new and insightful findings are developing.^ Any prospective bilingual education 
program would do well to look carefully at these matter^. * 
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